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ANCIENT HISTORY 
CHAPTER 1 


' The Town of Enfield, Conn, The land 
being about six miles square, was in 1680 begining 
to be occupied by white settlers. and for a time 
was considered a part of the Massaehusetts Colony 
of Springfield. It was bounded on the west by the 
Connecticut River, 

To the east of the river, about one half mile 
ie a considerable rise of ground. A beautiful out- 
look to the river and a range of mountains about 8 
miles to the east and west. 

About three miles of road was developed 
on this ridge: A map of which may be seen in Allen 
Kibbe’s History of Enfield, 

This street is claimed by travelers to be one 
of the best views in the world. Why ? Because of 
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such long stretches of changing colors on each side 
as you ride, also the variety of shade trees, anb the 
number of well cared for homes, some over 200 
years old, to which modern improvements have 
been new covering, and up to date inside equip- 
ments. Five streams of water find the river from 
these watersheds, three in the north and two in the 
sonth. No, one furthest north was once used as a 
power to manufacture tools and grind flour, which 
is used now to supply more than 2000 people with 
fresh water. No. 2 is used for cutting ice furnish- 
ing swiming pool for summer schoo) of Thompson- 
ville. No. 3 The largest stream runs through the 
center of our “Carpet City” of Thompsonville. 

No, 4 Beament Brook, is a croocked affair, and 
very sensitive when the weather gets wet. This will 
swell up wonderful, but few days of dry weather 
and it hardly would be fit fora place on the map, 
were it not for the many bridges the town had to 
care for. 

No. 5 Brings us near the south line of the town. 
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spasams. Thus far you will note that Enfield Street 
has been the center of my story, to which I will re- 
turn after a visit to the scattered settlers in the east 
part of the town, 

As I have been showing our water supply, it 
would be hardly fair to busy villages of Hazard, ile 
and Scitico, where the largest supply of water, from 
the mountains of Somers, passes through these 
prosperous settlements, and finds an outlet to the 
Connecticut River in East Windsor. 

The Wallop District in the South East part of 
the town, has a prominent Asylum for the town poor 
of Enfield, being located where Farming interest 
have the fertile fields. 

The Shaker Village occupied a large section 
in the North East part of the town, of which many 
stories have been written, they have moved away, 
and I may tell yousomething about them later, 
as they belonged to a very pious band, 

Now you may wonder why I request yon to 
turn your attention to the Conn. River, noting the 
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mouilh of Beament Brook. 

{: was here I was born. Tamsetting type in 
my ollice on Mnfield Street, August 17 1927. Was 
born near the mouth of this brook June 12, 81 
years avo,"This print is reprint, having sold out 
my last year edition.” [ started school when four 
years old. I soon wanted to be a printer, but was told 
only good spellers were employed in this work. 

Having always resided in this town, with a 12 
years record near the water, could not learn to swim 
we moved to this beautiful street, and about 15 
years ago I found it too hot working out of doors, 
bought some printing material, am learning to spell 
printed some stories of Enfields past. 

From this Beament Brook section shortly the 
interest in water power developed to bring about a 
building of a dam for grinding grain and sawing a 
supply of lumber, Result. A gin mill and a hattery. 

About this time the U. S$. Government propos- 
ed to build an Arsenal and workshop in the town, 
the prospects of a big dam on the Conn. River seem 
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possible, but when the voters of the town assembled 
voted No, because the good morale of the town may 
be endangered by a foreign population. Moral re- 
sults, no severe trouble developed from the Indians 
a stockade was built as a measure of family protec- 
tion. About this time Enfield St. had one Church 
and several School-houses, as the law made neces- 
sary. The school districts were located in various 
sections of the town as the population required until 
13 districts were established. Each of these districts 
were in measure a government of its own, could tax 
local expenses, as building, hiring a teacher, vote 
a committe man yearly who was expected to use the 
district funds, pay all bills, secure a good teacher, 
the place where a home in district for their feed & 
bed, often the teacher boarded around, thus hel p- 
ing the people to meet a portion of the settlement 
of district tax. 

The summer school was in the care of a lady 
in the winter, a man, Reason. The summer, child 


from 4 to 12 Jearning ab c Arithmatic and Geogra- 
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phy, were important to the establishment of good 
citizens of this town: 

The winter term, and the man teacher was 
called for a strong hand, was because at this time 
the older boys and girls, from 8 to 20, who during 
the winter flock to the same school after farm 
chores were done, to get their advance knowledge 
of grammar and the world, including history, alge- 
bra, astronemy, and oratory, thus was the district 
schools of 1850. About this time an annual district 
meeting was called, by the committee man, by his 
Notice date, business, including annual tax problem 
which called out the great orators from the whole 
district. Thus the chosen committee man had chance 
to become a little select government of training for 
the group, and better able to appear before the lar- 
ger town. Often these meetings hecome very inter- 
esting, until an element of control by the voting 
members became so very comical and confusing as 
even the school children began to smile at the poor 
spelling of some notices of some committee man on 
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the school-house door. 

About this time here was a change made to 
place our control in the hands of the town, selecting 
men that would not be the laughingstock of scholars, 

Question of the present day. Which is the most 
important to good Government, spelling or common 
sense? In those days it remained a credit to the 
teacher that the Priest, or Doctor, was saluted by a 
bow or courtesy from school children. 

Parents and friends found time to visit the 
school once each year, if possible oftener, good chil- 
dren were glad when parents came, others wondered 


if some complaint of misconduct was brewing. 








Joshua Abbev, Raden Wits. 





Dr. Jo Olmstead Beament Pace 


Where Grandma Abbey was born. 





1 


Enfield, Connecticwe. 


| se Dr. Jos. Olmstead: Colton Place, 





A mtsatke Griffin belogs on other pige The 
aa reeding of Beament Place shoud be on the left 
side the Griffin Place on right. 


lugraham Place. Hartley’s Store. 
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MY 12 YEARS AT BEAMENT BROOK. 
CHAPTER 2 

My first eight years of school was at the little 
school house by the brook ,a mile away from my 
home, the book of Enfield Rapids printed 1915, 
tell part of my story and in care of the town library. 

The second railroad being constructed is of 
my earliest memory, the brook went under a culv- 
ert and passed my home, where there I could catch 
a plenty of bull-heads and pumpkin-seeds with a 
bent pin. On the railroad track over the culvert, a 
tank was built, to supply water for the engine of a 
gravel train that hauled sand from a pit near by. A 
couple of school boys found they could get hold of 
valve cord, no one being near, they tried it, it ope- 
ned it but could not close the thing, and like all 
good boys, hastened to school. T he track inspector 
came along just in time to stop the train from being 
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sent into the brook thirty feet below. 

This washout caused great excitement in the 
schoolroom that afternoon, as the track boss made 
a visit, demanding arrest of the whole schcol if no 
one owned up, some one had reported seeing school 
boys about the tank.and the assembly in court was a 
big leader for the boss; two boys finally owned up to 
wanting to see if they could make it run, when we 
could not stop it run, wa ran. The water tank rece- 
ived no more curious visitors. 

Another place of ¢reat interest, was the powder 
magazine which we knew was full of powder, and 
papers full of War, of blowing up muuitions, ships 
being destroyed, some of our winter school-mates 
enlisting. We children organized a brave company 
met on saturday for parade drill, our music being 
mothers old wash boiler and our guns being loaded 
with broom corn having seen some service, the lina 
of march was near the magazine so as to get the 
Jay of the land noting our best line of retreat. 

Our training was not entirely crude, Mr. Gow- 
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dy, a teacher of our school, had given us some idea 
of military movements, being Capt. of the Somers — 
millitia. He was father of our worhy banker Tudor 
Gowdy, of this town who at this time has a fine home 
on Enfield St, One day we felt it necessary to in 
some way to be useful to our Country, took home 
the offer to our parents, of being night patrol at 
the magazine. if they would furnish guns & powder. 
Our report at recess was that our parents and 
friends would risk being blowed up. This wasa 
great damper to cur enthuseism, soon we disbanded 
I was in this school at 4 years of age, my Fa- 
fher being Committee-man at the time. He one 
day brought trees to set in the yard, he thought a 
few trees would make more pleasant. I well remem- 
ber the Elm, called me to hold it and said it was 4 
years old just my age, we are growing yet as you 
may see, but I now trust “Ihe good Lord will let 
me live with him in Eternity, praising HIM ever.” 
Thus my attention was as my Father a lover of 
Trees for shade and fruit, with flowers for beauty. 
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One of the pleasures of my school days, was to 
be allowed to go for pail of water at the top of the 
hill to the west, where it was claimed the purest 
water in the district was found. At that time a Wid- 
ow with 3 girls and 1 boy owned this well, we had 
to be very careful about getting the water, as some- 
times a refrigerator was its use. A very pleasant fa- 
mily, the mother a professional nurse, the children 
good: The property has changed owners several 
limes since, the view is very pleasing. I have picture 
of when the place was Judge A. C. Bill of Hartford. 

The southern part of this district is King St, 
not to perpetuate a family name, “if so, it would be 
more likely to have been Abbey, as these people 
as early planters came here.” The old people in my 
day said it was the worst mud street in town. 

The Catholic burying field now located on this 
King St. was where 3 generations of Richard Abbeys 
were born. When I went to this school, an old wo- 
man called Aunt Betsey lived in this ancient home. 
There two N. Y. City girls with her, attending this 
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school, the youngest, Ida, about my age, was by her 
Father always dressed up to the fashion, we knew 
when he was in town, something new for Ida. 

One morning she came with a hoop skirt, she 
was always willing to let the girls have a trial of 
any of her fixings. I dont think any lessons received 
much attention that morn. Being on the back seat, 
and a busy line of girls changing that cage, some 
having a hard problem getting in, others getting out 
and to perform with teacher at blackboard, the game 
came to a sudden end when she turned and caught 
one of them. She simply said, this is not a dress- 
making shop. They concluded one of the moving- 
picture shows of those days, real actors, no noise in 
the gallery, the band forgot to play. 

Every old man about town was Uncle. 

“Uncle Joe or Dr. we called him.” was our school 

neighbor to the east, we fled to him if any tramp 
annoyed us, he was our protector. Herbert Carson 
now owns this home. » 

Across from Uncle Joe is the Beament home- 
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stead, where my Grandmother Abbey was born, and 
now owened by Robert Welch. 

Roswell Terry run a sort of candy and rum 
shop next door east, the place has changed owners 
several times since, now belongs to a nice family, 
by the name of Hartley. We children went there for 
trading berries or chestnuts for candy. 

Our next important neighbor is Uncle Josh 
and Aunt Rhoda Abbey, like all the rest of us, they 
hadi special character peculiarities that children 
will always remember. Uncle had a voice that is 
easy to tell what is said a mile away. I will never 
forget he went by the school wher Bob Abhey’s 
Tavern burned, we heard the shout of Uncle Josh 
as he left home and all the way up Enfield St. 

All we have to remind us now of that fire 
is Charles Chapin’s front door steps and the words 
of the printer, that Uncle kept his voice. 

Aunt Rhoda had only one son who was a_tin- 
ner, she also had one pear tree in the highway near 
our path to school, she was careful to gather all fal- 
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len fruit before we passed to school and before we 
retuurned home at night. I found two pears on the 
ground as I came home one night, and brought them 
home. Mother. seht me back to Aunt Rhoda with the 
instructions to say I was sorry, before I got my sup- 
per. This trip of one half mile up hill without a 
supper, and the apology, was one of the ways to let 
alone of the old woman’s fruit. 
My Schoolmates. Where are they.? 
By Family. Mrs. Griffin’s children. 
Helen, Elvisa, Louisa, William. 
Uncle Dr. Joe. Olmstead’s Chore boy 
Charles Terry Knight. 
Uncle Joshua Abbey’s Grandchildren. 
Elizabeth and Mary Abbey, 
Uncle Charles Abbey- Son by marriage. 
Almond Beament, 
Mr. Lyman Hitchcock. Children. 
Allen Milton and Mary, 
Mr. C. King, = One _ Daughter. 
Adelade, with her Aunt Hattie King. 
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Mr. John R. Booth’s brother, William. 

Mr. Horace Reed , Adopted children. ; 

Mary Ann and Delia, 

Aunt Betsy Abbey, lived on the old Abbey 
place. Her Sisters Grandchildren of N, Y. City live 
in the summer with her. Sarah and Ida Chase, 

Mr. Roderick White’s Grandchildren. 
Frank and Webster Case 
Mr. Chancsy Coanwell. Children. 
Katie and Georgeanna. 
Mr. Moretta. Children. 
Mercy Ann, Mary, and Sarah. 
Mr Daniel Olmsted. Children. 
Mary, Josephine, Corena, Sidney, 
Abbott, Franklin, 
Mrs Joel Chapin. Children. 
Elliott, Leander, Gilbert, 
Mr. Dorin’s Children. 
Margaret, Fanny, Hugh, James. 
Mr. Johnathan Button’s Children. 
Arabella, Esther, John. 
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Mrs. -Colton’s Children. 
Mary and Sarah 
Mr. Alfred Booth’s Children. 
Wallace and Newton, 
Mr. Nash’s Children. 
Michael and Morris. 

There may be some that I have forgotten 
to mention, as this is a memory test. 

This school-house was located as near the 
center of the district as possible. Some families 
were a mile from the center. 

This school-house has been closed several 
years, as since the change of management of dis- 
trict committee to town committee has been made, 
also gradeing of schoolarship have made new group- 
ing, to larges and better facilites, it was found the 
Primary department would in some districts be too 
small to profitably maintain. 

I left my home by the river in year 1858 
and since my home has been Enfield Street. 
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The Church and School were closely com- 
bined, Religion and Education being each, veay im- 
portant for the foundation of ”A Government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people ” is very 
necessary. The Congregationa) Church of which 4 
have been built on Enfield St, No. 1 inthe street 
oposite the Burying-ground. No. 2 on the green 
where now is a monument in memory of Reverand 
Johnathan Edwards. 3 The Old Town Hall, which 
was moved to its present loeation, from the middle 
of the street which was its locate from 1775 to 
1848 when the 4th Church was placed on property 
of The First Ecclesiastical Society. 

The Thomas Abbey Monument covers the 
old town well, the use of which was for protection 
from fires, as Church and School-house had no 
water as was provided at each farmhouse. 
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THE MANUFACTURING 
CHAPTER 3 

The manufacturing interest of the town, are 
of great importance to the life of the dwellers, and I 
will now mention some of the natural sources of 
power which called a part of this community to ap- 
ply their minds to manufacturing, 

The largest stream through the north center 
was called Freshwater Brook. A dam was built be- 
tween the rocks to furnish a power for sawing tim- 
ber and producing flour, a necesity for those settlers 
of American Homes with their struggle toward better 
homes and Government. 

Another dam was built which included the 
holding a larger supply and power for the little mil] 
which has grown to the largest Mfg. in this town. 

The grist mill I remember to have our rye, 
wheat and corn ground. The log mill had gone. 
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The Hfd, Carpet Mill now the largest mill 
was always dependant upon the lake formed by the 
second dam. Iam not so enthused by the Jong 
name Thompsonville as some of the younger resi- 
dents may be. Why? Is a reasonable question to ask, 

I wil] try to answer, without blame to those who 
had been there from birth. Read and think careful 
Did Mr. Thompson give this mill his name? 
No. The Hartford Carpet Co. It shows here, it 
was the gift of some of the favored residents. 

How many of those people gave him honor 
at the time it was discovered the beautiful mansion 
on Enfield St. had been given to his daughter, and 
his bills were unpayable. I remember seeing him go 
up the center isle of our present church, pull on a 
black cap, placing his tall hat by his side. 

Look over the history of this mansion. Will 
you wish your children to take his way as a model 
for them to follow? Enfield, with The Carpet City 
is good enough for general record. 


a 
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The next building of importance was the 
Stockinet Factory on the south side of the old mill 
dam. This factory gave out much needle wok to 
the farmers wives and children for some time. 

The interest of this factory are now located 
in Windsor Locks. 

East of the big pond there used to be a fac- 
tory for making Weighing £cales, called the scales 
factory. A short distance north of the pond, on 
Enfield St. a Brick Yard hegan to grow, under the 
care of Edmond Alden. Many structures of brick 
have been built from this hole in the ground, and 


it may be remarkable to report that it is stiJ] pro- 
ducing brick from this hole of clay and sand. 


A Factory was established in the south part 
of Thompsonville beside the railroad that for a 
short time built burial caskets of glass, The trial 
of these caskets were very unfavorable, and the 
plant soon changed to making power presses, bail- 
ing hay cotton or cider pressing. At ihe present a 
Lumber Company has the plant. 
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Around the depot at Thompsonville in the 
early days centered a number of manufacturing in- 
terests well remembered in the olden days. When 
Price’s Coal Yard and Mathewson’s Brewery and 
Ice-house were in full blast, and the old Ferry-boat 
was the right way to Suffield. The building of most 
interest that now was being established, was one 
tiking place of a part of the old Coa) yard of Price 
and Mathewson, a buildiug for the Mrg.of Casket 
Taimmings, while on the east side of the R. R. track 
to the north, a factory was built to make Bycicles. 

The Carpet Co. ahsorbed the Bike soon. 

Some of the old residents will remember 
when the Co. also took the corner store of Robert 
Morrison’s thus as now we finding the Carpet Co, 
extending from this corner nearly to the Cemetery. 

During and before the Hazard Powder Mills 
in what is called Powder Hollow there was a little 
settlement in the present district of Hazardville 
formed around the waterpower of the scantic stream 
which comes from the water sheds of the Somers 
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mountains. This is the largest stream that flows 
through our town. In the early days, at what now is 
known as Scitico a plant was established for mak- 
ing iron and to this day a bridge near by is called 
Forge Bridge. So far as 1 know this was the first 
business Jocated on this river. Soon after, near 
here a grain and saw-mill was constructed below on 
this river to the west, in the village of Scitico. A 
little stream coming from the north between this vil- 
lage and Hazardville proved to be of the right qual- 
ity for Gin making, and plant was establishd by 
Lowren Gowdy, south of the highway to Somers. 

- The Gowdy Gin and Yeast were for many 
years considered a staple necessity. 

Now we come to the large tract of sloping 
meadow land where we remember the busy manu- 
factory of Hazard Powder. During the Civil War I 
remember many interesting events. The Col. Hazard 
home was built about this time. Hazardville village 
rapidly grew to a village of considerable importance 
it was the powder makers home. Many stirring 
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events were well placed in my young mind. A Prass 
Band was one of the wonders of this time and Col. 
Hazard used to receive this group of musicians at 
his heme on Ei field Street frequently. Powder 
Mills are no longer a part of the town enterprises. 

Hazardville now has in the interest of Mfg. 
Bridge’s saw-mill. Gordon’s Cloth mill. Stow‘s 
Paper mill and Whitney’s Paint Shop. 

Also at this year of 1925 two select men 
of three of our towns appointment live in Hazard- 
ville. 

The Shaker settlement in the northeast 
part of our town, who for many years was visited 
by the curious worlds people who were fond of 
good cheeses and admired good cattle, and fora 
tine was noted for careing for homeless children. 

. In the early days, that is during and after 
the Civil War I remember as a place of attraction 
especially on Sundays. the pleasure riders used to 
come for miles around to attend the out. door 
services of these Shakers. 
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This continued for several seasons until the 
Shakers found that the curious people began to make 
joo much disturbance at their meetings, and they 
closed their Surday assenbly ficm the worlds 
people. This used to be a favorite place to arrange 
a pariy dinner. These Shekers were grand cooks 
and had all the meats, vegitables, deserts, plenty of 
table room abundance of cooks, table waiters, &c. 

It was said that the Shakers set a splendid feast 
when it was ordered before that was during the 
week day or evening. Also it was stated that they 
would make serious objection when food was left 
on the plate as they did not like to have the 
food wasted. 

They had a reputation of being kind to the children 
that were homeless, taking them in and making 
for them a permanent home. I shall never forget 
one day when I was driving a stage and passenger 
team from Enfield Bridge Station to places 
about town. One stormy day about noon the train 
coming from Springfield brought a woman with a 
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baby and a trunk to our station. The woman asked 
for a team to take her to the Shakers. I told her 
that I could take her at this time as the mails were 
not to be exchanged until 5 o’clock. There was a 
little snow falling, but we got her trunk on the sled 
having one seat, we started for the settlement. She 
told me that her husband used to live with these 
Shakers, and he heing off to sea, she thought they 
would care for the child if she would work for 
them. In due time I drove up to the settlement and 
was about to unload the trunk, when one of the 
pious old men that I hsd often seen around the 
place, came out to the sleigh and objected to my 
leaving the trunk and passengers until a conference 
was called and the woman had told her story. 

I blanketed my horse and went into the ofice, 
These people told me that I would have to wait until 
a meeting of the counsel had interviewed the wom- 
an. I told them where I found the party and_ the 
old Shaker was very moderate about the counsels 
assembly, until I said was under Post Office 
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Contract to be at the P.O. at 5 o’clock. The women 
held a counsel of one hour and reported they could 
not accomodate them. Thew did not tel] me why. 
The child was crying, and the woman told 
me that she had not been fed since leaving Spring. 
field. I said to the old man, that I had always heard 
that this community was kind to those who came 
among them, and the Jeast he could do to keep that 
reputation, was to give the chil d a drink of milk. 
He rather reluctantly ordered some warm milk for 
the child. To sum up the whole matter I brought 
the party back to the depot and gave her money 
back, so that she could get to Springfield again. 
The Shakers are now gone from town and 
I changed my mind as to their piety and charity. 
For a time they made a big success of their 
farming, weaving, and fancy hand made goods. 
The Shakers left some fine old buildings 
and burying ground. It became impossible 
to maintain their hold here. being mostly old 
people that were left to care for the property. 





= 
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THE WONDERFDL SOUTHERN PLOW 


This plow was one of the early enterprises 
of this town. had become quite a trade among the 
workers of wood and iron. These were shipped to 
the Southern Plantations, where they were used by 
the slaves. Shortly before the Civil War a big 
shipment was made by all the Mfgrs. of this town. 

The firms at this iime were, Clark of 
Scitico, King of Thompsonville, Potter and Parsons 
of Enfield Street. Al) these people of the town of 
Enfield Conn. 

These plows were made largely of wood. the 
point and mould board being covered with heavy 
sheet-iron. The River Steamer DEXTER was 


“chartered to be at the Enfield wharf early one A.M. 


I at this time lived near the landing and was a 
witness to the loading of the plows. They were pain- 
ted RED I watched them being pilled all over the 
steamer even on the paddle-wheel which stuck out 
behind. I saw them move from the wharf out into 
the river and shall never forget_this event. 
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PRINTING 
Its growth in town. 

When a boy at school I became familiar 
with my name and also that Franklin was the name 
of a Printer. | wondered if I could be a printer but 
my father was a great lover of tilling the soil. He 
came from the rocks of Siafford and was so pleased 
with seil on the hills east of the river that he heart- 
ily went (o work to get the best results out of the 
farm, like almost every other man, had a hobby of 
his own, which was to see what he could do with 
fruit trees and shade trees. It was not Jong before 
he was known to have the best collection of shade 
trees from his farm, also that he knew how to graft 
fruit trees into almost any kind of fruit that was the 
most desirable for the variety market. Sometimes 
he found more work among the prominent men of 
Enfield St. than could be attended to in one season, 
In those days the Tobacco cultivation had not ab* 
sorbed all the fertile land and other products were 


respected. I learned to graft and transplant trees. 
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for shade or fruit while a schoolar in the primary 
class, but often I would wish in some way I might 
become a printer, but for a time my attension was 
diverted by an incident which affected my assurity 
of su. cess in this kind of work. My Grandmother’s 
sisters husbtnd “A Printer” failed in Hartford. I 
said no more on this subject, but I learned Jater 
it wrs because the family got so free with the cash. 
At the age of 12 I was hy the good fortune 
of my parents occnpying a pleasant home on this 
grand old street my river home connection were se- 
vered and to day my river is the proerty of the 
Conn. River Navigation Co. This Nov. 26 1925 I 
am informed it is rart of the great new enterprise 
to make cheaper Electric power. For nearly fifty 
years there has been a possibility of great results. 
Much money has been expended in Govern. 
ment Surveys that we hope will not be a total loss 
to this community. > 
Always my mind is chasing back to my early 
days and my printing desires. When I was eighteen 
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I raised some corn which my parents gave 
me all the benefit of marketing. F. P. Parsons 
a near neighbor knowing of my facination for prin- 
ting sold me a batch of type and a proof press 
which he had been useing for loca) job work. I 
kept it a year, printing cards and circulars, made 
some mistakes but Parsons in the mean time was 
looking up a suitable place to start a printing office 
in Thompsonville. 

Parsons found and opened his new plant then 
the outfit | had and offered mea partnership by 
puting in one thousand dollars. Had got my corn 
money back, but I needed some more to make up. 

Not being of age I had to ask their help and 
approval, both of which I could not get. Pa said No. 

Ma said, you can’t spell good enough. She 
did’nt mention the friend Webster who delights in 
helping printers. Thus the early ambition desolved 
and in various ways became Teamer, Farmer, Post- 
master, Store-keeper, Coal & Grain merchant, and 
for 6 years ran a Park and Dancing Pavilion in 


connection with the now extinct Trolley Road. 
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Ofcource the Farmer has the handling of 
horses cows and pigs, rlso some kind of a wagon to 
carr the girls to the entertainments that may be let 
loose in those primative days. 

I was always more fond of entertainment 
than grubing in the soil. always wanted to be before 
the public in some way, and if the Church was to 
be trimmed for Christmas, or the children were to 
have a Sunday especially devoted to them, it was 
my team that could get the trimmings around, Of 
course I do not wish it understood that I did not 
have lots of gcod helpers when the horse-power 
was provided. One man was for a number of years 
not only a helper, but an artist in decoration. John 
Colburn was ihe man. He loved flowers and would 
help me with some pleasant surprises. 

Right here, while interested in Church becora- 
tions, an old lady who we all respected for her ear- 
nest care of the church clenliness, alpays glad to be 


helpful and neaer failed ty sweep and dust after us. 
She lived in the little house east of the church. 
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She was a widow whos name will be reme- 
mberd as Mrs. Kellog Pease. Why should I mention 
her here ? Because she used to be very watchful that 
we young people did not mar the paint by making 
our decorations, the girls would say. “Be careful 
with that hammer, there comes Mrs. Pease.” 

Of a certainty we made some dirt about the 
Church and in our way did scme cleaning. When 
we were gone. the good woman came in and put 
the house of God in order. She liked the decorati- 
ons, but was not satisfied with our clean up work. 
She seemed to feel he special care was, part of 
worship to God. 

The Thompsonville Press under the percever- 
ence of F. P. Parsons was the first news sheet prin- 
ted in this town. He called to his assistance Charles 
Brainard, Miss. Alcorn, and John Morse. The plant 
is a live organization to day with P, J. Sullivan the 
Kditor, who is working hard to maintain all the best 

interest of the town. A job office is now growing 
rapidly by H. C. Brainerd a sonof Charles who in 
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the early times was Parson’s assistant. 

I have sisce 1915 established an office 
for job work cn Enfield St. where we first bad pub- 
ic printing in this town. 

Oue of the most interesting interestin Mfg, 
on this date is the Garage, where the automobile 
must be repaired. They are more necessary than the 
old Blacksmith Shop, The horse and wagon have 
taken a second place in Navigation. 

The question now is New Autos, New Tires, 
general currying, watering, feeding with Gas and 
Oil. Enfield Street near the old State Military 
Training Ground, the first complete Garage was 
put in shape in Enfield, Conn. James T. Knight prop- 

We also have a factory for making Cement 
Blocks for buildings, taking the place of brick, 

Paul Connors proprietor. 

Keep in mind that Thompsonville does not 
own a plot of land, it is Enfield property you are 
dealing with. Enfield’s first up to date Fire Co. was 
organized in the interest of the Hartford Carpet Co. 
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For a number of years this Company was a 
hand pump affair and water was pumped from the 
river, brook or well which may be the nearest. , 

Soon a steamer was found to be necessary, 
and the firemen in the town began to adopt city no- 

tions until it becae necessary to have district com- 
pany’s in Hazardville, Enfield St. and Brainardville. 
These Co’s. now have water from hydrants. 





Enfield St. Fire Apparatus ard kKome. 
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CHAPTER 4 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


I like the children, that is why these pages 
have been printed. Their bright lives which seem 
so full of hope and future possibility of happiness, 
gives me much pleasure. In this little book I should 
not be justified to my young friends if not in some 
way giving them my childhood experience. 

A Circus of 70 yeers ago. 

A Circus Poster even at this time will make 
some boys and girls plan the possibility of a trip 
to see if there are any new inventions or rare per- 
formance. Of course we all like to go to the monkey 
cage, where some of our friends claim may be some 


of our cousins. Don’t look for any of your relati- 
ons in the monkey cage dear children. Remember 
GOD created us after His own IMAGE. This ought 
to be good enough for us, while we listen to the 
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chatter of those little fellows with tails.. 
Nsw you will say, where is the circus we were 
going to have, way back when you was a kid? 


Well a circus is actually coming to town, we 


heard it was in Ellington and was due on Enfield St. 
about 9 o'clock A.M. It was to come by the south 
road by the Grant Mansion. P. T. Barnum, that 


hig show man of Bridgeport Ct. with his tents, ani- 
mals, acrabats with Tom Thumb and his Lady would 
accompany the troup. Everybody moved on time 
that uiorning. I had to get the cows to pasture and 
Mother soon shoved me into my Sunday clothes. I 
lived at my river home at this time, we had to get 
up the hill to Enfield Street. My Uncle Henry 
Abbe lived near where the parade would enter the 
street and not far from the Church where the tent 
would be pitched. 

The steps we sat on at that time still remain 
in front of this same house and at present writing 
is the home of Mr. Klein. 

Here comes the Great Show around the corner 
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of Grant lot into formation on the main street, of 
course we shouted welcome. I may be permited to 
say at this present printing. I could go on this street 
and not one of the group could be found that occup- 
ied those broad steps at that time with me except 
their markers in the burying ground, but we cheer- 
ed togather that day and were happy. 

I don’t remember what tie Band played, but 
the prosession and that Tom Thumb led it with two 
ponies hitched to a little coach in~ which he rode 
with a little Lady, who we learned later he married. 

Next came a group of ponies followed hy a 
pair of striped anamals that looked like small horses 
we learned that they were called Zebras. A group of 
horses with performing riders were next in line, 
two of long nose, long legs, two big elevations on 
their back, they are called Camels. With them are 
their Arabian escorts, and just before the band wa- 
gon came two of the great leather hides with long 
tails at both ends, with little eyes and big ears These 
were called Elephants and were drawing the band 
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wagon, after which came a variety of cages and tent 
wagons. I have said but little about P. T. Barnum, 
but he was a live wire that made his presence well 
known soon after the company got to the green, The 
leuts began to spread the cages wera placed. Every- 
thing was mdae ready for the opening at 1 P, M. 

I went to the show but the parade had capti- 
vated my mind. I have often sinca been to see the 
wonders that Barnum had the faculty to get togath- 
er. | do well remember of being introduced to this 
man by a friend of mine while I was spending a 
few days in Bridgeport while on my wedding trip, 
and was very much surprised to find him a very 
pleasant man. 


Cattle of the Early Days. 


One of my earliest teachings was the care of 
Cattle. A farmer was supposed to have a flock of 
some kind, no boy was of much accouut that could 
not milk a cow as soon as he could hold a pail be- 
tween his knees. How old was I at this time ? 
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I went to school at the age of four and by the 
age of six | could milk one cow before starting for 
scLool. of course I did not have one of the big 
milkers, but cne that was drving off, called a strip- 
per and gave a small supply. You may note that if 
I got kicked over there was a smal) supply of milk 
lost, but told that it was nearly all cream that had 
wasted. Another experience I had to learn, the cows 
were driven into a yard, we had to corner our 
cow, sometimes our cow would leave us suddenly 
and the boy, stool and pail upset, and here we 
learned that swearing would only show the cow that 
a boy had a bad temper which no lady will forget. 

The improvements of to day are giving the 
cow a nice room to rest in, a sprayer is used to ex- 
pel the tormenting flies also an electric pump for 
milking, Result of this old farm, oxen, cow, calves 
with milk butter and cheese, a pen of pigs to use up 
the garbage, weeds, and in the fall the small corn, 
hens for picking up bugs and scratch up the garden 
if you don’t object. In return we hunt in the hay- 
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mow and among the weeds occasionly. We have a 
good coop for their use and when Thanksgiving 
week arrives the farmer finds a fat ox, steer, pig, or 
a group of chickens to slaughter. To Day it is only 
Tobacco and the people who use it wrap it in 
paper. 

Now we were talking abont cattle, and like 
every boy, when some of his friends come to see 
him, it is natural to take them all over the yard, 
and if other events presented themselves, the first 
subject is forgotten. Tho cattle problem is getting 
to be almost extinct among most of the boys of to- 
day. A yoke of oxen would now be considered on 
our street out of place and a drove of cows would 
be considered an obstruction to traffic. 

Often during the fall of the year a drove of 
cattle would be paraded through our street and if 
any farmer had more hay, corn or meadow grass 
than his present stock could consume before grass 
came again, he would look at this passing flock 
and purchase a calf, cow or some good looking 
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steers as he thought he could keep over winter. 
This kept the boys busy feeding and cleaning 
stables before they started for school. 

In those days fences had to be in front of 
all property, as those flocks of cattle would get at 
the gardens in our front yard. 

I will give the boys some of the trials that 
the boys of those days had with these cattle. There 
was a law that cattle could pass along the street if 
there was an attendant watching as they moved. One 
man who was always looking for getting into law- 
suits, had a large flock of cattle, used to let his flo- 
ck out on the street every morning. Sometimes he 
watched them and sometimes he would let the nei- 
ghbors look after their gates. The neighbors conclu- 
ded that the street was not his pasture, and the way 
they had to impress it upon his mind, was to put 
his flock in the town pound, where when the lock 
was fastened the owner had to pay a price for each 
animal in the inclosure he would claim. 


This made his pasturing a bit expensive and 
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he said scrretimes he came out ahead when the 
grass on the strect was in fine groth. 

On Enfield St. now the main road hetween 
New York and Boston, requires epecial police to 
Autos moving and especially on Saturday and on 
Sundays it is very difficult for a neighbor to get 
across the street most of the day. The other day 
four ducks were marching deliberately along this 
street and came near blocking the auto traffic. A 
rag-man with an old white horse. went to sleep on 
the seat. The horse was tired too and began to go 
on all sides of the road. This requires police vigil. 
ance, especially thie year 1926, as all sleepy drivers 
get reminded. Ducks and Geese may be knocked 
down but not locked up. 

CATTLE SHOWS 

Now this Cattle Show may not be very inter- 
esting to the boys of to-day but it used to be a great 
event in the days when cattle and hores were one 
of the important products of the farm. a 

The four towns in this section agreed that 
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there should be a combination of effort at competit - 
ion by having as large an assembly as possible tak- 
en into this one group. Of course all stock must be 
driven or led so Entield, Ellington. Somers, and 
East Windsor would form a combination. This uni- 
on is still in existance. 

We now see as our compeditors the Great 
Eastern States show, which was not thought of 
when the Union Agricultural Society was formed. 

In the early days I saw the big line of cattle 
coming into one of these centers with Jong ox teams 
loaded with potatoes, corn, pumpkins, and laugh 
ing children. The horse had a conspicuous place. 
The young men brought their hest girl and the be- 
st horse, harness, and buggy. The road for one hour 
was cleared of all obstructions and the so ‘called 
Racers were tried out and prizes awarded for best 
appearance, speed, and form. 


Then came the dinner which lasted most 
of the day in some of the tents. The assembly of 
Officers and committe of awards had to be called 
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together at one camp by the most attractive band 
that could be fouid in these towns. 

The Somers Drum Corps used to he the best 
of ihe lot. The The nipsonville Brass Band was 
fora tine considered good enough for Enfield 
until the Hazard Powder Workers got the lead under 
the generosity of Col. A. G. Hazard who would 
not Lave his workers beliind times. 

Broad Brcok which was the East Windsor 
center of the show got together a band furnished 
the music in this town, and ElJington sent to 
Rockville for their music. 

These Cattle Shows are now becoming more 
of a picnic, with plenty of Fakers to amuse the 
home comers and visitors. The farmers boy has 
only to have the nicest automobile and the best 
prices for his tobacco, and that tobacco does not 
have to be at the fair, but his best girl he must 
bring, as she may be a judge on poultry, flowers, 
or needle work. The annual meeting which is held 
in the winter, is a very interesting event. 
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THE MAIL COACH. 

The Mai Coach that made daily trips from 
Somers, through Somersville, Scitico, Hazardville, 
Enfield and Thompsonville, back over the route to 
Somers where it put up over night. In good weather 
two horses could pull the Joad. In bad roads oF 
heavy Christmas traveling four horses Wie tie in- 
to service. The coach was a ship for riding in. It 
rocked all ways with the road instead of the waves. 
It was hung on big leather rockers. You may see 
some such outfit at some of the esi hs or sic’ 
ancient parade. Now we have the mail suai 
visiting all the remote parts of the town in a 
FORD CAR. 

All these old time things are fast being put 
off the map and we now look for the mail flying 
machine, a speck in the sky. We sit at home and 
hear all the popular musicians, singers, and — 
ers. Our friendly getting together of the pet is 
gone. Our halls of entertainment and sociability, 
if public, demands police oversight. 
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The third church which was taken from the 
green shortly after the fourth church “The present 
one“ was completed about 1850, has been named 
Old Town Hall which was moved to the west side 
of the street just nerth of the femous Bob Abbe 
Tavern, which was burned the time of my school 
days at Beament brook. This old h 


all became town 
property exclusively, the voting people cast ballot 


and all Lectures. both Political and Educational, or 


Concerts, D.amatic effort, Dancing and Banquets. 

The population of the town became 80 great it 
became necessary to organize three voting precincts 
Thompsonville, Hazardville, Enfield St. continuing 
as No. 1 Enfield St. is in its rights, No. 1 in many 
ways, first the beauty location, second its long wide 
Sireet, and beautiful variety of shade trees, look at 
it yourself, then go to Europe and find mere beau- 
ty, the increase of people in our villages have been 
very rapid, some claim a bit more energy and 
union of effort will make a beautiful city of the 
town, what is needed is our finance men to live here. 
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The Old Town Hall is now 1926 in the lease 
of the Enfield Community Association for 99 years- 

By Subscription. Donation, Membership fee, 
plans have been carried to such completeness as to 
make it a charming center for our young people. 

As you enter the Hall, on your right is the box 
office, with toilets marked, men, women, on the left 
is the stairway to the hall of dancing &c. 

Beyond the stair the cloak room door is open 
on party occasions. We will go to the upper hall and 
grasping the hand rail imagine hearing Barrys Orch- 
estra giving a concert before the dance, the floor 
space is the same, for 30 years I was in care of this 
hall the stage is now a beauty, the dressing on the 
sides have a fire escape from each of these rooms. 

The lighting is verry attractive the windows are 
screaned and curtained the old gallery remains for 
wall flowers. Now trip below will show our skill 
at amuseing the young people evenings except on 
Sunday. As we enter the hall, on our right is a fur- 
nace and pool table, a kitchen at the rear. 
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northwest eorner, with all the dishes for a banquet 
of 150 people, two doors open into this room, thus 
making a perfect place for receiving the ballots of 
Districi No. 1. We go again into the main room, 
and at our right is a door behind which are the fol- 
ded banquet tables, nsxt in the south-west corner, 
are folding doors that open into a committe room. 
In here are writing material a telephone and books 
of reference, also easy chairs, you will find a great 
source of safety to our home people as in case of a 
fire, the help may be secured at short notice by a 
call on hall telephone. The south part of the main 
hall on leaving the rest room we face another fur- 
nace, beyond that is a pool table and the daily news 
also a variety of games, before passing out the pi- 
ano player may get going. The Girls and Boys have 
Club meetings in the committee room on upper hall 
weekly. Thus our third Cong.Church becomes a Co- 
mmunity home, and we are hoping much good frie- 
ndship may be the result. Our School and Church 
used to have a common interest, may it be revived, 
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The Subject of Enfield Churches are like all 
other forms of growth of 80 years, have small beg- 
inings. Thus I must take the reader back from the 
present up to date improved Community Hall and 
the dismantling of the Trolley system. to a trip 
backward, finding our interest in constructing the 
second line of Steam road between Hartford and 
pringfield, also getting the new Cong. Church No. 
4 in order, and taking from the middle of the street 
Chwich No. 3to present location. At this time I 
had not thought of being a printer, so no notes of 
passing events were taken by me. 

At this time there were other churches organi- 
zed about town, but for many years after, the old 
No. 3 called, Town Hall, was the voting place of all 
the citizens before the new church, there was part 
interest in this old church and it was reported by 
the enthusing public that in pulling over the steep. 
le a rope was fastened near the top and soon at 
base the word of command “Ley Hold all pull.” 
The rope broke the pullers went down in a furrow. _ 


= 
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The Fist Congregational Church Enfield, Conn. 

As I have known its Pastors and People fo 
my whole life. 

My Father, John Sheldon of West Stafford be- 
came acquainted with Charlotte Abbey of Enfield, 
while they were employed by a Somers man who 
owned a farm where John worked. Charlotte was 
employed by the the same man, making staw bonn- 
nets. This couple were married about the time 
Church No. 4 was in process of building. Her fath- 
er offered them a home and plenty of land to farm, 
which was accepted. I was born 1846 and at school 
4 years after. My first teacher came across the old 
Enfield Bridge, and past my home. I was placed in 
the wagon and up the hill we went to B. B. school. 

My Granpa Abbey was a very earnest christian- 
I have often heard him mention in prayermeetings 
how his first prayer was in the woods opposite the 
Island, a place known as “Deep Hole.” Here he 
made his first pledge to serve GOD, and this was 
sacredly kept I can assure you. 
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The first of Church work I remember was a 
prayer-meeting in my Grandmars parlor, which ex- 
tended into the kitchen. Neighbors had assembled 
and there was a large group. I remember the an- 
xious waiting because the Pastor did not arrive. At 
last one of the Deacons came, bringing the sad news 
that Priest Robbins was very sick. As was the cus- 
tom at such times a special prayer service for the 
sick Pastor was offered and all seemed to quietly 
get to their homes. I do not remember if he died 
that night, but it was the next report we received. 

I do not remember the Rev. but on the funeral 
day, the curtains that before had been bright red 
were covered with black around the gallery. 

Records report that Rev. Francis L. Robbins 
was the shepherd of this church for 34 years and 
died in 1850. Iwas 4 years old and remember how 
every one expressed great love for their Pastor. 

A young man soon was called to occupy the 
pulpit, Rev. C A. G. Brigham. He was a very diff- 
erent man, having a strong will to drive, rather than 
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to lead the people. At this time people from al] parts 


* of the town assembled here, and the new church 


was well filled. Music was abundant, the Violin, 
Cello, Double Bass, with the Flute, also a Choir 
of from 20 to 40 Singers, the larger number being 
after the winter of Singing School, members com. 
ing from Thompsonville, Hazardville, Wallop Brain- 
ardville, Enfield St. King St. and a number of 
important singers was found in the Beament Brook 
and Weymouth Districts. 

It may be well to mention here that in the lit- 
tle school districts, all the residents of said district 
met their Pastor or Deacon, who took charge of their 
assembly once a month, or as often as arrangements 
could be made. These school houses were well 
filled, all such assemblies being called from the 
pulpit the previous Sunday. 

These meetings were an influence through- 
out the town. The daily news was not then in 
print, but most of the important was gathered at 
these meetings. 
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Another interesting community social was our 
Church Sewing Societies, that were held at some 
home. The afternoon being devoted to needle work 
and gossip for women of the times, with work for 
the Soldiers or Missionaries and other bits of char- 
ity, also lectures on how to cook, can, make sausa- 
ges or soap. The Supper at 6 to8 o’clock p. m. gives 
men and boys time to come get anice supper, get 
instructed in table manners, and with due respect 
to those who had to be in working trim at sunrise, 
they for home shortly after 10, not forgetting to 
have a good sing before breaking camp. This meet- 
ing always had a Sect. and Treas. to stay to the final 
to secure new members and collect dues. 
These School District gatherings brought toge- 
ther people from all over town and visiting friends. 
Result. We became as one people although we 
were nearly six miles apart most of the working 
time. 
One boy in this town had a special school 
house of his wn. His mothe thought him too nice 
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to mingle with the common school children. 

The result of this kindness is well known in this 
town. When he became of age he had a hard time 
getting a place for himself among the boys of the 
towr, as the district school boys Jeft no stone un- 
turned to teach him the rough lesson of life. 

Our new minister lost his brilliant career. 

Some of his parish worshiped the man and 
he accepted the same, but he lost his cast as a 
Gospel Minister when he insisted that he could preach 
as he chose. I think he made a mistake when he 
forced the Free Act of Salvation through Christ to 
the wall by preaching, “If you are born to be sav- 
ed you will be saved and if born to be damned 
you will be damned.” This created a great excite- 
ment in the church and a fierce controversy among 
Christian people which resulted in his dismissal 
from the pulpit. His followers built another church 
after meeting in another hall for some time. This 
church now stands closed because he changed his 
creed again, and the builders returned to the old 
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church. 

During the time of the seperation much unki- 
ndness was manifested among neighbors. Being 
only a boy I often had occasion to wonder if there 
was a worse war than a religious war. I never got 
it out of my system and I[ could not appreciate the 
method. At that time much that was debated in my 
mird still remains but the lesson seemed to affect 
the whole atmosphere of social life of our town 
and the times of old christian friendship. 

The district prayer-meeting, the various for- 
ms of worship often have reverted to forms rather 
than following the teachings of our Savior who said 
to his deciples many things which should be prec- 
ious to our souls salvation, and as an elder brother, 
giving his life that we may be shown the true way 
to the life Eternal. Our home may be with Him in 
the home His Father has prepared for those who 
love and try in our weekness, to serve Him, where 
we may worship not the showy wisdom of man but 
the eternal greatness and goodness of our Creator 


—— 
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and Savior-This is the wonderfu! plan of the future 
life which is held out to alll umanity as directed by 
our elder Brother. Our humble home here, our 
humble place among humanity. does not cast us 
off from that love we so much need to pay for 
protection from the Evil One. 

The church is not the creed of man. 

Where was the Church of Christ? Not in 
Temples made by hands, but by the following of 
Christ wherever you may find him, not by cruelty 
and reckless living, but by the humble following the 
right as you are able to receive it, giving all praise 
to Christ our Leader. 

Let us be watchful that we be not scribes, 
Pharisees, or Hypocrites, but as God loved the 
world to give His only Son for us, may we recog- 
nize the gift and show our appreciation. 

After the division of the church and the build- 
ing of what was called the Second Cong. Church, a 
good minister was obtained by the recomendation 
of some friends. This man came to us with his 
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sister who took care of him at the parsonage. 

He was the pleasant and social man and help- 
ed ir the work of the church. As I rember him the 
young people and children all liked him very 
much. The only “Table Talk” I especially reme- 
mber was that he preached good sermons, except 
when he told the parents how to govern their 
children. Being a Batchelor, the parents claimed 
he cught to have some experience of his own before 
he could favorably instruct them along this line. 

His sistez, a widow lady kept house for him, 
and many a good time we had as Sabbath School 
children in the parsonage, one of the special attrac- 
tions we all enjoyed wasa music box which was 
placed on the piano, a sort of a hand organ, prope- 
led by a spring. 

Street hand-organs with monkey were common 
in those days but the house one was not common 
with us. The children stories he could tell gave 
many pleasant evenings at his home. But good times 


in this world seem to be very fleeting, so after a 
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tire we were deprived cf this pleasant pastor, I 
dislike to tell you the trouble, but it is in my 
line to tell you things that often seem unfortunate. 

‘There were several families in our society who 
had some very charming daughters of suitable age 
to aspire to a prospective wife of Rev. thinking of 
the possibility of going abroad and becoming a Miss- 
ionary. Of course the pastor could marry them to 
some other man but he could not be showing pref- 
erence to any one of them, as he was their Minister. 

All the parish were agreed that he ought to 
have a wife. Of course his sister acted as_ president 
of the sewing society, and a very dignified hostess 
in their parsonage, also being ready to give any 
help to the flock. 

There was a rumer that became “Table Talk” 
at last, but when he chose quietly one of his parish 
girls to sit in the place of honor at the parsonage 
table in our parish house, this“ Table Talk” became 
a little more spirited, the next Sewing Society was 
not very charming thread work as I judged a snarl 


a 
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was before them and when officers became neces- 
sary in the Sewing Society, we boys were listen- 
ing for any developement of trouble. At these 
Ladies circles of benevolence which the children as 
a rule were expected to show off our wonderful 
good home government or wonderful smartness, we 
did get some information that we remembered long- 
er than our home training, that spiteful sayings are 
making discontent and much unnessary trouble. 

We liked our pastor, le tiked us. but how was 
he to please a group of critics who were jealous of 
each other? We heard the discord, and noted the 
effect. Our pleasant minister soon knew and took 
his wife out of town. 

This is what we heard at the Sewing Society. 

“Do you suppose I would vote for her ” 

*T dont see why he should chose that girl . 

“ Why, if he wanted to get married did hc not 
get some girl out of town.?” Thus a good christ- 
ian girl with whom I went to scheol in the [Iittle 
school-house by the Elm Tree, also was teacher 
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in this school. Like all men who conclude to 
take a partner for life, they should not depend on 
a parish for advice, or the counsil of other advisors, 
bearing in mind this is not a game of please the 
audience, as you will soon learn, little they care. 

Rev. A. L. Bloodgood is the pastor refered to 
who was with us 7 years, from 1855 to 62. He 
took his wife out west very soon. 

This community have found it difficult to keep 
a settled Rev. for many years, and I have doubts of 
it being a good policy for such a scttlement unless 
a new friendship may fortunately come our way. 

One of my best friends, a pastor beloved by 
not only this church but all over town. His work 
here commenced as a student. First he came to the 
people of the north church who would not follow 
Brigham to another line of worship. 

By this students kind advise, the majority of 
those people returned to the old church, and we 
were glad to have this student peacemaker come 
with them, and soon he was ordained as settled pas- 
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tor, Rev. G. W. Winch the student refered to was 
with us thirteen years. 

Before this time of 13 years from 1862 to 7] 
“not mentioned in the Church Record of Reverend 
David C Reid,” we hed several pastors, and as you 
will notice, it was during the trying times of Civil 
War, a Rev. minister ceme to our assistance, his 
name being Rev. Mr. Potter. Special meetings were 
held in the ccnference rcom over the school rcoms 
this is now moved and modernized into a very cha- 
rmiug home of Mr. J. E. Berry, the Rev. held mee- 
tings in the district school houies and became in 
this way familiar with the people about town. 

Thus a number of our people became members 
of the church, I did not join at this time, but felt 
the privalege was mine if I could truly repent. 

It was in 1863 I joined tbe church. Rev K. B, 
Glidden who was engaged to fill the place of Rev. 
Potter who was called to another field. 

Rev. K. B. Glidden was here during the anx- 


ious time of the Civil War, and many a family 
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received his kind sympathy, Some because of boys 
who never came home. and of others who returned 
badly wounded, One boy with wound through the 
side of his neck which nearly cut off bis tongue was 
found walkirg from Enfield Depot to our store, he 
could not talk but motioned for pencil, wrote 
on a slate, “What wake all look so blue, lam glad 
to get home,” and he had to be fed with a tube. 
Mrs. Ephraim Potter got room for him, one of 
the boys went for Dr . Grant, our State Surgeon. 
who at once gave such instruction for feeding and 
proceeded to redress the wound Mrs. Potter said the 
boy was to remain in her home. Dr. said “between 
us, we’l bring him out of this, but patience and time 


will be used. They succeeded, and the boy was 
able to eat and talk again becoming member of the 


church, but he was unable to fully recover, from 
the shock and in a year or two was buried with 
honros, a true American and Christian Soldier. 
Rev. K. B. Glidden was our pastor for 4 years 

and went from us to Redding. Conn. 
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Our next pastor was Rev. C. Pricket who was 
with us about 3 years. These three workers above 
were not recognized in the compiling of the last rec. 
ord of the Church, by Rev. David L. Ried. 

Little may be said of Rev. Picket, he was a 
young man with wife and baby, and was a little in- 
experienced in several ways, one event which was 
publie talked, was a mistake he made at wayside 
watering place in Somers, where he took the bridle 
off the horse for it to drink, leaving wife and baby 
in the cariage. Result, Cariage, Wife aud Baby up- 
Set, a farmer wasfostunate'y going by and secured the 
horse while the Rev. gathered up his family more 
frightened than hurt. After the farmer found there 
was no serious accident, he asked how the bridle 
came off? Rev. said he took it off to let the horse 
drink. The farmer told the story, we were glad the 
accident was not more serious, 

Once more I got a personal surprise in Rev. 
Picket, I had the use of a horse, and had been 
with Rev. Potter and Glidden to the Wallop even- 
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ing meetings I offered the same to Rev. Pricket, 
with the following result, I shall never forget, this 
meeting we attended in Wallop. It was the costom 
of many of the places to assemble when prayer mee- 
tings were held in their school house. The people 
of all denominations were present, this meeting 
was of special interest to many of those present, 
and as we were riding home I could not withhold 
my pleasure. The Rev. cut my enthusing, by saying 
that it tired him to talk about meetings after they 
were over, but said he rather talk about the girls. 

This was so different than I had from Rev’s 
Potter or Glidden that I concluded the next time 
he wanted to go to meetings, he could walk instead 
of getting a ride with me. 

I think there is no one in this town when Rev. 
Glidden left, would say he was not a good pastor, 
but some said his speach was not distinct, One 
went from the church because he found a Colored 
preacher in the pulpit beside Rev. Glidden. 

Why did he leave. ? He waned to go where the 
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division of christian were not at such high tension. 

Rev. K. B. Glidden was only a short time in 
Redding, Conn. as the climate did not agree with 
his family, but found a pleasant home in Mansfield 
Center, Conn. In this parish for 25 years, became 
as one of the home people and he soon renewed his 
membership with Odd Fellows Club of Willimantic. 
Was chosen Rep. of Mansfield, State of Conn, 

On retiring from pastorship he bought a house 
of James Gray on Enfield St. where he a few years 
later died. The Oddfellows of Thompsonville were 
ordered by the Willimantic Club to secure a Nurse 
and other needful attention and report them expen- 
ses. This was a great help to the anxious family, 
which I shall never forget. 

The lot in the Cemetery was secured by C. W. 
Clark, he found it in the front line near the center. 

Mrs. G. and daughter Carrie went to Boston 
and at their death were buried in this lot, by order 
of Carries will she was cremated. 

I married Mirriam, the oldest daughter Oct. 13 
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1870 in the Mansfield Center Church, her Father 
conducting ccremony, the parish were present in 
full force and had superintendance at the parsonage 
banquet. We left for Bridgeport about 3 30 p, m. 

For 25 years our home was the place now owned 
and occupied of Carlos Watt, the prominent poultry 
Man of our street. I bought the house across the 


road, from L. W.Adams who moved to Cal. 
Am glad to report that God has dealt kindly 


with us. Mirriam and I are being caerd for by our 
children. one boy Birtie was drowned in the cana] 
at Suffield, and his grave is in the Cemetery, 
the rest of our family are now within speaking dis- 
tance, We have seen most of our schoolmates en- 
rolled among those “Gone Home” my prayer is 
that we may be true Deciples of Jesus while we 
live, with faith believing He will find employment 
for us as He will find us place, 

There has been a restlessness in the commu- 
nity which I do not follow the meaning. 

I would not say it’s a bad place, it could be 
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made a pleasant home, as all the natural surround- 
ings are charming. What are the objections? The 
commuuity has not yet recovered from the influence 
of war, contensions of all kinds leave a bruise and 
often a scar, Where may we get the defect remied ? 

I am inclined to believe we will find the cure 
by looking to our CREATOR, depending less on 
our superior wisdom. 

Theee is one lesson in our worlds history that is 
plainly before all of the thinking humanity, We 
must give up to the rule of our CREATOR. 

War, Religious or Civil. always makes unkind 
feelings, makes enemies of Neighbors or Nations. 

Why do the intelligent mans mind turn to such 
thoughts? The Devil would be out of the job when 
humanity remembers like CHRIST to ignore him. 

War is a method of pleasing the devil, thus a 
Savior was Crucified, aud as inall other ways that 
the tempter has tried to defeat GOD, he has made 
a loosing score. Who aze the successful people? The 
money grabbers, or the kind followers of well-doing? 
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The various denomination of professing chris- 
tians heve seened to ne nore as if there was in 
the mind of the organizers of locking to grades of 
worship. I would net claim it was intended, we can 
now easily see how such pesition could lead to a 
strife yather than the worship of Our Savior. 

I may be oldfashioned but I have always felt 
as if those prayer meetings in the district school- 
house were nearer to worship than all the beautiful 
churches ever consirucied. 

When these meetings were dropped from our 
church care, our decrease of church attendance fol 
lowed. I Jook bick upon those meetings as a broth 
erhood assembly with confessing one God and Sav- 
jor. These meetings callcd in people who were 
not often at any church, but they were people of 
the district who by their atteudance proved they 
were not objecting to the worship, often the y woul d 
become earnest members of the district and later 

good workers of the chureh. 

Our next Pastor was Rev. N, H. Eggleston. 
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From 1871 to 74. During that time I was 
collector of pew rents and had to look out for the 
monthly payments of the Pastor. He had the Jargest 
salery of any previous minister in this church. 


L often had to do some hard work at collecting to 


get those monthly payments, I was ready to give up 
the job when one day he walked into my yard to 
have me pay him a portion of cash in advance. 

I could not dothis with the collected money 
because he would not get the Secty order for sever- 
al days, he said he did not want it for home use, 
but the boy wanted it in school work. 

Rev. Eggleston was a good preacher but the 
society eould not raise the funds to meet the order. 

During this time Rev. G, W. Winch was sup- 
plying the pulpit at the North Church. Rev. C.A-G- 
Brigham having withdrawn his Apostolic flock to a 
conference room over the old sehool rooms. 

On page 60 we have introduced a man who 
came from his school work bringing a mine of gold 
which he distributed with a prayerful mind. 
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After the return of part of the flock to the 
old church, the North Church was obtained for the 
Ayostolic Church people and remodeled into the 
new order of worship, but there was not enough 
members to suj port this Chuseh here, the building 
was closed and now remains unoccupied. 

Rev. G. W. Winch remained with the reunigh- 
ted Church for 13 years and went from us _ to Hol- 
yoke Mass. where a new Church was built for him 
in the north part of the city. on the road to Mt. Tom. 

We were sorry to have him go. 

One Sunday morning my wifes Father was at 
our home and was to occupy the pulpit in Agawam. 
Rev.Mr. Winch offered to go to Agawam if Father 
Glidden would preach in Enfield pulpit, and I was 
to carry him to Agawam, I had often been with him 
and I had a very pleasant chat as we alwys did. if 
finally asked him, Why was he going to leave our 
parish.? He said “some things he would like to say, 
but did not dare, as they might misinturpret his 
meaning, another people would not be so sensi- 
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tive. In a new parish it might be taken as good will 
to all.” At the time he Jeft the parish I think that 
all wanted to have him remain here. 

Rev. O. W. Means, another young man_ with- 
out a wife, came to our help. was settled in our 
Church 1888 and remained with us until 1901 

After bieng here with his Mother and Sisters 
until he felt at home among us. Then he brought a 
Bride to the parsonage from Mass. and a fine Rece- 
ption was held at Hazard Hall. The Rev. and his 
whole family were very helpful in our parish, and 
to this date 1926 requests are made for him to at- 
tend funerals in this vicinity, at all times we are 
glad to meet him. Going to print Sept. 14th 1926 
we learn he is to address an assembly of Enfield 
Ladies. on“Our Church and Ministers.” 

Res J. P. Garfield was with us 5 yeers 1901 
to 1906. 

Rev. David L. Yale was our preacher 
and Camera man, who gave many interesting 
lectures of the Churches about the State. 
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Rev, Yale was cur pastor from 1907 to 1913 
about this time the Camera with the Lectures acom- 
paning the pictures were attracting much attention, 
in the Y. |’. S.C. E. meetings. which often called 
a house full of interested young people and some of 
the older people were glad to be present. 

‘The Rev. had the ability to present the pictu- . 
res in so pleasing a manner thet it was almost like 
a pleasant journey. After he left. our Endeavor So- 
ciety bought the Camera which was the property of 
Rev David L. Yale while here. 

Rev. David C. Reid cane to our Church in 
1913 . Many exciting events were taking place. the 
Worlds War. The sudden change of preperty, like 
the sudden extinguishing of the value of the N. Y. 
N. H. & Hartford Rail Road. The Labor problem. 

Many people who had supposed their bank ac- 
count was secure, more so than their life. but a 
lesson of God comes to the human soul in unconcor- 
able earnestness saying “Who Rules.?”? What is 


Man when the lesson came from his Creator. 





V 
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The Rev. came to us at this time with the bur- 
den on his mind, coming as he did, from a_ center 
of Aristucracy and falling Castles, he undertook to 
tell the world what should be done. but his book of 
Theories were not very cheerfully received. 

A theory of Peace had to be cultivated some 
before a productive harvest may be expected. 

The War was on. Wealth was changing hands. 

All I have to say here is ~ GOD has always the 
control of this lite world, watching the life of the 
man, finally when man has tiied his own way, he 
last remembers that like Paul, ihe gold of Kings 
has small support, beside a service with The God 
of Creation. 

GOD rules this world. and men must worship 
and serve GOD if any real happiness is to be had 
on earth. Al] Aristocracy is from time to time, by 
our Creator called to aeount. Each generation seems 
to have the lesson to learn by it’s own experience, 
no matter what old people may say. 

You may notice that the early differences, like 
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war, bruises many friendships, it takes more than 
one man. or one generation of men, to get in har- 
mony again, 

There is one lesson at this time it may be well 
to study. Dont despise the rich,as there are times 
in their lives when they would be glad to exchange 
for the health or happiness of some poor mans hap- 
py home. And this may be, without carelessness of 
their own making. 

“Don’t try to drag down the poor” Why ? Be- 
catse from the hard lines of early home life, GOD 
finds good true deciples to help conquer the devil. 

One of the blessings to the common people, is 


that CHRIST chose his Deciples from Fisher Men. 
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Rev. Homer W. Hildeth 
Taken from part of 

J. Warren Jolinson’s In Memorian. 1921 

He was born in the City of New York Aug. 24 
1871. He died, at the Hartford Hospital, Oct, 28 
1920. The funeral was held in Fi:st Cong. Church 
Enfield, Conn. Friday, Oct. 29th. He was called to 
our church to be pastor of this church and Installed 
April 26, 1920. His short stay with us was a hap- 
py one, and all found in him an earnest and kind 
man. A hard working man, with akind word for all. 
Aman with a love for good works, who showed he 
loved to help all humanity to a better life. We had 
hoped the community spirit would be guided in a 
way Christ would like us to serve him, not forget- 
ing Christ sacrifice to save our souls. Many of us 
will never forget, in midst of mourning. the loving 
heart of Mrs. Hildeth, who took charge of the pray- 
er meetings of the church while she remained here 
and missed the partner ot her life, who could no 


Jonger be with her. May God bless her. 
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While she mourns, may her children receive 
that trust and faith in GOD that their Father and 
Mother represented while in Enfield. 

The church felt the loss of our pastor, our 
hopes may have been too much of him and _ cxpect- 
ed him to do all good things for us. 

GOD showed us that he had other work for 
him, taking home to the better land. 

Since 1920 this church has lost many of its 
active members, and during the time Rey. R. M. 
French has been and attended the funerals. He 
was hired for three years, remained five, and the 
Church members may have been, but it seemed as 
if the Keeper of the Lighthouse was out of oil. 

This is going to print Monday eve, after the 
report of destruction in Florada. It makes me ask 
one question. Has the laws of our God been respec- 
ted in this suffering:community ? Or have the rich- 
es and love of fraud been their whole ambition? 

Will the Devil help the Suffering ? 
God will care for those who love him. 
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PROHIBITION. 
At this time the subject is an important lesson 
in our Country. What can be said on this subject ? 
The why of this move, is troubling some people. 
Let us go back to the early settlers of this Co- 
untry and view it from their habits. The cause for 
leaving the old Country was for Religious Freedom. 
They wanted the freedom from the subjection 
of Aristocratic tyrants, the problem of the abuse of 
Liquors was not as prominent as was their school 
and church, FREEDCM Ment good people Gov- 
ernment,The result was like all human life, tending 
to make the best use of the new Country for their 
Home and Family, bringing their home instruction 
as a source of Agriculture and trade of exchange. 
We will look at the situation as it is found, a 
River, and a boat to rich natural farms, with wood 
for warming, cooking, building. Game of dueks and 
fish in the river, wild animals in the forest. 
A wild race of men that never heard that they 
did not own the whole world, was glad to make trade 
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with white men, until a gang of money grabbers 
found they could cheat the Indian by giving him fire 
water. This has always made trouble whereever it 
is handled by these get rich quick men,that is cause 
of the present Amendment. 

The honest farmer that came here was willing 
to purchase privaledge of the Red Men but a gang 
of the Devil is never satisfied, and must destroy 
all peacable and kindly work. 

What brought these pioneers here.? To establ- 
ish Churches and Schools for making an inteligent 
people that could make just laws among common 
working people, and God has blest them for their 
sacrifice Our Country notwithstanding some mis- 
takes have to be glad of what they have with GOD 
helping them done. FLAG of Liberty will never fall 
while our moto remains. “IN GOD WE TRUST ” 

Through War of Revolution, of Rebelion, also 
of Cuban and Worlds war. Why not Prohibition. 

Where is the youth to announce, It is his 

pride to become a Drunkard to disgrace our 


FLAG of AMERICA. 
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ARLGSTOCRACY; 

A subject that is mach talk 2d about. ani thou ght 
about. Where many “ would be, because the mind of 
man is hankering to be classed among rulers, and 
no mater who may suffer by their inability 10 fil) 
the position, Those who do not recognize God as a 
friend.” Every man or woman with Chritian life 
knows that a person trying to attain this place is net 
Jeading a happy life, are always afraid of the found 
ations that they may think they have required. often 
their tronble comes like a whirlwind of destruction. 

Icould mention many such in my life, know- 
ing that those people often had more suffering and 
sorrow than we witesses caed to see. 

To the interest of our town. Surrounded by 
tke beauties of the “Garden of Eden "with our 
advanced knowledge, be thankful for our blessings 
and follow the “Golden Rule” of love and forgive. 
ness. Worshiping only Our Creator. always being 
humble before him and helping others we may 
come in contact with, thus the true Brotherhood 
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of mankind may become a brother in Christ'$ Church 
not made by human hands. 
What is the use of the Devil ? 

There are sonie people who may differ from 
me. that is their privaledge. I will only take my ex- 
perimental view of this Enemy to the happiness of 
humauity 

Our hearts beat more strongly when we have 
something to Conquer. 

Consider the begining of the independant life 
of the human race. Our individual life begins at the 
first cry of God’s Spirit being taken into our lungs. 
and the language of the expression is. We are here 
to govern all earthly things. Thisis our mission. 

What is our reception? Answer. Various, In 
some homes are those Loving God and_ thanking 
Him for this new arrival, giving thaanks and promise 
to inform this new life. of the Shepherd of the world. 

Another child is given to nurse to life or to 
death. Who cares? Another is found amongall evil 
associates, Does any one doubt that GOD’S Gift 
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to each child was Pure. What of this childs early acts, 
it demands to be recognised, “ if a healthy child.” 

Acording © its presista: ce to be recognized 
will in later life have ability to govern, this is nol 
of the Devil, Why I nention this for our thought. 
because I met a Lady bringing her little daughter to 
our Sunday School. She sent the child in. Lady in 
car lasked her Why she did not goin with the 
child.? For answer. said. I brought the child that it 
may get some good, as they were born little devils. 

I asked her why she did not go in too, she said 
she thought it unnecessary. I could not agree with 
her and told her so. 

The Lady was acusing “unintentionally” God‘s 
Creation, as a part of the Devils work’ ! Impossible. 

The power of the Devil is Limited. The Ruler 
of the Universe is Unlimited. The Parent or 
Nurse is given by God the first chance to guide the 
way to a life of true happiness, they maybe the true 
Shepherd to the Saviours little Angles. What says 
Christ. Ssffer little children to come unto me forbid 


them not for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
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The first Post Office I 
have a picture of, is 

Mrs, Dr. Hamiitton’s. the 
south veranda was put 


on since my school days. 
Hom: of Fire Chief. 
Enfield Street 1927. 








A very interesting place 
The P! .O. whicn F. P, 


Parsons and his Sister 


cared for. in the northeast 

corner of h» room above 
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was where public printing 


press of town started. 








This is where many deed 
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transfered. The P. O. is 


here now Mtss. Bessie 


Hunt. P.-M. 
Aholiab Johnson 
was asa Civil war P.M, 
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CHAPTER 5 
ENFIELD POST OFFICE. 
The first Post Office of my recolection, was 
in basement of what is now Mrs. John Colburn's {r- 


ont cellar, the Postmaster Mr. G. Terry. About this 


\ime politics were frequently changing and theP. M. 
got in and out with the election of President. thus 
making the seat of P. M. very slippery. 

Mrs. Dr. Hamilton had care of the next P. O. 
and her friends were Democrat. This house is just 
south of the school yard of the first school district 
of the town. On the Republican getting Presiden‘ 
Aholiab Johnson was the P. M. and held that for a 
number of years. The next move was across the 
road to F. P. Parsons and sister, where were also 
Jaid the plans for the first newspaper of Enfield. 

Parsons soon passed the office to the sisters 
care and established his printing office in Thomp- 
sonville, where The press became a lively weekly 
paper. Parsons also helped his sister in her Govern- 
ment reports. She held this as long as she wished. 
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From F. P. Parsons the Office was given to 
my care. I had a small store and readingsroom and 
the neighbors wanted me to take it as Parsons was 
giving it up. I devoted a front window for the Jetter 
boxes, a side window for receiving and delivering all 
mails from R. R. Service or patrons, who did not 
wish to tie the horse and it was made a pleasure to 
some old or lame people. In this I got a costomer 
for cigars or candy. I kept the office for six years. 

Bad to give it up because I begn to have a 
feeling of cramps so I could not keep in doors as 
the office required. I resigned and Miss Catherine 
Abbe received the appointment, and the office was 
es ablished in her home the Old Lion Hote). 

Miss Abbe kept it until she tired of the care 
when it was moved again to its old home, at the 
Johnson place. the P. M. being Mrs. K. B. Glidden 
with her daughter Carrie Assistant. They had rented 
the home after the death of Rev. K. B. Glidden. They 
did not hlod the place long, finding better paying wo- 
rk at Boston. Miss. Ora Stewart tock the office where 
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it was left in the Jchnson building. Mr. Isaiah Hunt 
renting the temement. Miss. Stewart living with her 
parents, across the street in the historic house, where 
Hession prisoners we. cetaired. 

Gen. Washington staid in this house one night 
andmy Grandfather said those prisoners had to 
march to church every sunday. 

When Miss. Stewart resigned, Mrs. Hunt ang 
daughters took the Office and now Nov. 8th 1927 
Miss. Bessie is the P. M. Her Father was mail car- 
ries for several years and now owns the house in 
which the office is kept, has given up the carrier 
rout, as the mails for this Enfield office is now left 
at the Thompsonville R. R. Depot and the new 
carrier is Dana Miller. No passenger trains stop at 
Enfield Bridge any more. The Bridge washed out. 

This change is made because the new BUSS 
line has captivated the traveling public. 

Church people of Johnathn Edwards time used 
to gather at this place with their foot stoves for a 
supply of live coals for warm feet while at Church. 
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CHAPTER 6 

ENFIELD STREET SCHOOL HOUSE 

Have said no word of my school days in 
this fine old broad street, you may think I did not 
like it, but that is a mistake, as when | got familiar 
with the surroundings I was giad to be here. 

The school house showed many marks of art 
of thoughtful jackknife carvings on desk and bench 
which I soon learned was out of order. aa black- 
boards and cl.alk were the only safe exhibit. 

This building must have been Sister of the 
Old Town Hall. the structure being constructed at 
a time when wood was abundant. 

There wsre two rooms on the lower floor and 
an assembly hall over all, This having all of 
the social events. Here was where The Great Bos- 
ton Jubilee Singers were drilled who helped to fill 
the Chorus of that show, a good group of our sing- 
ers went. The passage to this upper hall was between 
the school rooms to a covered stairway on back. 

The building is nowa beautiful home near by. 
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During Summer Vacation some of the parents 
planed with a man teacher. to canvass the district 
and near by towns for having a seleet summer sch, 
ool in this district, it was a great success. Our pa. 
rents had to pay the teacher. think no other cexpens. 

It was considered a help to those who wished 
to goto such schools as Suffield or Wilbrabam 
Academy. ~ A number from this school went the 
following fall to the C. L. I. of Suffield. 

The building of a new school house was soon 
a very lively tupic in this First Dsitrict, A meeting 
of thetvoters was called. As always the case, all tax 
payers are more or less sensitive. and at this large 
assembly the two leading speakers were Col. A. 
G, Hazard with plans for the building and a libral 
Contribution provided his submitted were adopted. 

In opposition to the Col. was the Rev. C. A. G. 
Brigham who having no definite plans but his great 
sympathy hovered a number of the women of his 
flock which he represented. The Col. heard him 
through, took his hat, withdrew the offer and plan 
saying. “ You cant spend my money.” 
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The New Brick School House is finally built, 
and the Col. left his surplus money in the Hazard- 
ville Institute. District No. 1 built by District Tax. 

The big wind of Dec. 23rd. 1916 “a picture 
will show you what it did to the tower. ” 

Aathis time the Parent Teachers Club were 
doing good work in this Distriet. Mrs. C, A, Jones 
Pres. and Mr. M. J. Connois Vice President. 

A picture of the roof of the Tower as it was 
found the next day in a maple tree near the sidewalk 

At the next meeting of the Club Mrs John D. 
Hannon read a very facinating Poem about the club 
actors the night of the storm, chief worry being of 
a new piano lately installed, 

I was ordered to print a supply of this poem 
to be sold as Souvenirs for the Piano Fund. 

This Club is one of the most helpful Commu- 
nity organizations in this Disttict and very helpful 
to the schoolars and teachers. 

Now that the Community Hall is open,there is 
a possibility of Meetings being held as seating is 
more adapted to older people. 
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CHAPTER 7 
DECORA TOON BAe 

I have for many years heen interested in 
Decoration Day services at the Enfield Street Cem, 
etery. This was where a number of my schoolmates 
who gave their life in protecting the Flag of our 
Country, which was being eha!enged by a Civil Wer. 

The markers are in the family plot. but not 
all the bodies are here, Some were lost at sea and 
others perished in Libby Prison, but as correct as 
possible their memory is established, First the re- 
turned Veterans and later the Sons kept the Decora- 
tion Day in mind, Now the Worlds War men 
come and now the Daughters who are given the right 
to vote and “Fight for good Government“ are 
trytng to remember their Great Great Grandpa’s. 

At the first meettng of this, a public service of 
patriotic addresses and singing on a lawn near the 
Cemetery. At this time I had a ball team with the 
uniforms copied after the Ellsworth Zouaves. 

The day was hot and one of my boys fainted 
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and had to be carried off the ground. I ordered at 
ease the company, and as since that time I have 
a company of school children of the First District to 
assemble.with the assistance of the Teachers to be 
wreath bearers and placers at this old Cemetery of 
Enfield where the First church was in the middle of 
the highway located. 
The company assemble at the. schoolhouse 
9 A. M. get in marching order, planing to arrive at 
the yard in time to get their wreaths and get in for- 
mation to reeeive “The Vets” on their return from 
Hazardville. there nearly 50 graves now 1927 to 
be remembered. 
At first the parents were afraid to have the 
children march because of the street trafic that day 
but a group of older boys have helped, by carrying 
flags to stop trafic while the school is croosing the 
highway. at our last meeting this spring, there were 
about sixty in the company. one of the regrets isnow 
that the group find it difficult to get afifer and 
drummer to lead them to the eemetery, 
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A little musie would be very pleasing to the 
children. but it has become the costom among most 
all artist a necesity to request pay for their work, 
and it cheapens the party who entertains as a pub- 
lic benefactor. Thus the rusult “ Pay, or no music” 

The D. A. R. have secured new markers for 
the Revolutionary Grardpa‘s and now are talking 
of sending a $150 seat to Washington,. It will have 
to be larger than that, if it is intended forthe Grand 
children, The interest on this chair would help the 
children remember your Grandpa yearly with honor. 

Those men were not as much interested in Wash- 
ing ton as of their HOMES, May we do like them. 

In bringing this book to a finish, therc are a 
few old land marks I would to be remembered. 

First that the road to King St. was from the 
Colton place southwest to the northeast corner of 
the new catholie burying ground, on this road was a 
Tanery atthe brook and the Booth cemetery near 
King St. end. As near as I could learn. road chan- 
ged about time of Enfield Bridge construction’ 
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The direct road to Suffield from Enfield Street 
was to a Ferry, this was before the bridge had been 
thought of, as bridges in those early days were an 
obstruction to shipping, the ferry road was just to 
the south of the Store. which Mrs. T. Hartley owns. 

A part of it is used as e lane between Dana Millir 
and John Edgar and belongs to these estates. 

The ferry wharf was a few rods south on river 
street, this wharf in my early «ays became Magazine 
wharf. Here was where the big storehouses of the 


Hazard Powder Co. Enfield Bridge took Ferry road 


~ off the map, it also made the change in the Colton 


road to King street, A new street was opened direct 
to the bridge, called bridge lane yet. but the bridge 
went down the river several years ago. 

Another road has a prominent place in early 
history, that road is a Sandy line east of townswamp 
through London and Weymouth District, called the 
Boston & New York Highway. 

My Boy Scout Cabin is on this road overlook- 
ing a large tract of Scantic meadow. American Leg- 
ion with Enfield Scouts are now in possion. 1927. 
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I have said little abaut Tobacco, but when it 


stands next to the Carpet mil!s as a wage producer, 
having more sensilive managers to please. It be- 
comes a delicate article to do.l with. 

The veriety of soil. the grade of fertilizers and 
the eare of handleing ofall these producers, every 
one will tell you he knows best. urtil the price by 
pound gets below the cost of production. What now? 

During one of the depressing times T put my 
packing house in order, offered to pack the tobacco 
for the grower. Entered into contract with Conn. 
River Banking Co. of Hrrtford tobe a holder of 
the tobacco in cases, the farmer going with me to 
give his note for from seven to nine cents a pound, of 
which I had left enough in my name, price of 


acking giving the farmer first right at sorting table. 
P 8 Blving 8 g 
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We felt that by in this way of assembling work- 
ing togather wauld save heat, packing tools, giving 
the grower achance to have winter work, thus get- 
ting back some of the money borrowed at Bank. 

All went fairly well until it was reported the 
Dealers were going to buy only of those that were 
not packing in Sheldon’s Warehouse. Why? Because 
they were holding for double price to buyers mark. 

I took note that soon after the sweat box was 


sampled,visitors were wanting to look at the work. 


I let the farmer deside if his samples be shown, 
cautioning them it eost fifty cts. a case and my con- 
tract called far only one guarantee but the farmer 
could have duplicate when samples were drawn. 

Some buyers agents would soon ruin a guaran- 
te» if not carefully wrtched. and kindly tell you it 
ought not to be in this beautiful sample. 

Another enthuseastic grower would not sell 
one grade because he did not know what conld be 
done with the remainder, the buyer was honestly out 
for only the grade worked by his Factory. 
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A well to do farmer who did not have to have, 
help from bank wanted his crop packed by me, all 
Went well and a sale about completed, when the 
farmer concluded he ought to get ten dollars more. 

Knowing the rur in regard to quality. I advised 
that he sell minus the ten, I eould not make him 
loose sight of the X. Result he took his goods and 
samples home, got a shrinkage of over ten X’s. 

There are some farmers who appreciate. A good 
grower drove up to the warehouse and with a good 
morning, said “I have about 500 on top for you to 
tell me what to do with it, finished by saying. the 
boys said to put it in the pen. but can take it home 
if you think best.” It was wet but not bruised and I 
told him it would be handled by it's self, then we 
could find out if it would pay for the trouble, 

Our Sampler was a whole friend to me. and I 
asked him about the treatment in the sweat box, he 
said “ Put it at the top of all” when he sampled , he 
said“Do it again”Result sold to a good buyer. as fine 
dark wrappers, wishing he could get more as good. 
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One of the best Hartford buyers called on me 
to look at some of our packing, wanted to see a case 
of long seconds, I let him chose the No. we striped 
the case. he closely examined it, found a card say- 
ing this tobacco was raised by Mr... , Grade Long 
Seconds, No- of Lbs net. 

The buyer asked me “Why you do this.?” 

I said “For the benefit of the grower,” Ha said “If 
costomer wants more of this goods and sends me 
this card: how could I duplicate from a good crop I 
have on hand.”The buyer took the goods saying. “I 
will have to take out the cards. ” Next season same 
dealer came to see if I had this mans crop again. 

I had to say No and why. It was known all 
around that he was a high class producer. No more 
hagling prices, his goods were not tied up to the 
buyers convenience, My buyer said, “you should 
have made him stay with you, I did not get a!! the 
cards out and one was sent me, asking for more of 
that mans growing” He told me, ifI could have a 
packing like my last he would guarantee quick sale 
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In working over this book to leave some of the 
ancient times to be kept watch of for the Children 
of this community with whome I have had so many 
pleasant social e: ents. we have carried The Flag of 
Our Country on Decoration Duy on Fourth of July 
on the Dedication of The Drummer Thomas Abbey 
given several Flag Drills in O'd Town Hall and at 
Ancient Cattle Shows. to all of which we never fail- 
ed of haviug an appreciative audienee. 

We also had the Box Scouts who carried it 
with pride during the Worlds War while doing a 
good bit at Sale of Liberty Bonds, May the true 
feeling of Love be the effort of all people who 
Swear Allegiance to our Flag be earnest to do that 
which helps to Common Sense, Common Schools, 
and Honest Sober dealings with each other. 

Of 80. years I have written, have felt most at 
home with the young people, and ask not to be re- 
membered with flowers for my coffin, but if it be 
agreeable, the School children on Decoration Day 
pnt a little flag on the mound and offer little prayar 
to Christ, that the Love of Christ we may follow to 

Our Spiritual Home. 
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WHY THE TITLE. ? 


i a 


NONSENSE 
Because a CHILD of four to twelve gets an 
idea of Life are Visionary. And like a young plant 
may be made to develop into the Moral or Immoral 
Life. It is nonsense for Parents or Friends to think 


they will grow straight without careful teaching. 


COMMON SENSE 


rt 


Develops from twelve to twenty one and is 
largely a Lesson of Observation, when the choice of 
life may be of his own judgement of passing events, 
they become students of human nature, with a mind 
of what I can do best, like a sailor making harbor, 
watching the lighthouses along the shore. 
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INCENSE 


a 

Every person in their life, meets trials. “ 
tempted to fallow evil ways, and the question fom, 
“Why these traials? what way have we the power -to 
make them useful to conquering the evil? 

<  Meawer GOD is proving to us. what we a 
created for. The will to ccncuer evil. and give 
HIM our services which we find is part of HIS 
great plau to make the renewing of the Garden of 
Eden to the rights of humanity. 

Christ has shown us the way. May we be wise 
enough to accept hint as our Leader to true happi- 
ness which we are Jooking for. Our Souls Salvation, 
and freedom from the evils of Satan,.who would 


make slaves of cur lives. 
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